A   HISTORY   OF   MEDICINE
woman criminal who had just been executed. While the fight
was in progress, the " body " came to life, and lived for many
years, being known as " Half-hangit Maggie Dickson." According
to another account, Maggie Dickson was a native of Musselburgh,
and it was on the journey thither, while the funeral procession
was resting at PefFermill, that the corpse revived, to the conster-
nation of the bearers and the delight of the mourners. This was
about a century before the days of the terrible Burke and Hare
murders. Monro continued to teach, with great acceptance, for
thirty-eight years. He taught surgery as well as anatomy, and
conducted a large practice. He was active in his attendance upon
the wounded after the battle of Prestonpans in 1745. Of him
Struthers wrote, " a great and good man, he well earned the title
of father of the Edinburgh Medical SchoolSJ1 (Plate XLVI).
Foundation of the Edinburgh School
Stimulated by Monro's success, four leading Fellows of the
College of Physicians, Drs. St. Glair, Rutherford, Plummer, and
Innes, petitioned the Town Council to be appointed professors
in the university, and this was done in 1726. Each of the new
professors had studied in Leyden under Boerhaave, as also had
the Professors of Chemistry (JAMES CRAWFORD) and of Botany
(CHARLES PRESTON). ANDREW ST. CLAIR taught the Institutes of
Medicine (Physiology) ; JOHN RUTHERFORD, the maternal grand-
father of Sir Walter Scott, dealt with the Practice of Medicine;
while ANDREW PLUMMER and JOHN INNES shared between them
the subjects of Chemistry and Materia Medica.
In the same year, 1726, another Chair was founded, that of
Midwifery, and JOSEPH GIBSON, who practised in Leith, was its oc-
cupant, and indeed was the first Professor of Midwifery to hold office
in any university. He died in 1739. Systematic lectures on the
subject were not given, however, until THOMAS YOUNG was elected
professor in 1756, and it was through the exertions of Young's
successor, ALEXANDER HAMILTON (1739-1802) that a maternity
hospital was established, independently of the Infirmary, in 1793.
Naturally a great impetus had been given to the clinical teaching
by the provision of hospital beds, at first on a small scale in a
** hired house," and eventually by the opening of an infirmary in
1741. The Edinburgh Medical School was then securely founded.
1 J. Struthers, Historical Sketch of the Edinburgh Anatomical School, 1867
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